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sedimentary rockiness of its own script. Sinologues tell us how
Chinese scholarship in turn supplemented pictograms with ideo-
grams and ideograms with phonograms to accommodate the
demands of discourse to man's growing knowledge. The under-
taking which Wilkins essayed had already been tried with results
which sufficiently demonstrate the inescapable consequence of
constructing a world language of scientific discourse on such
foundations. To Wilkins's project, as to the Kingdom, of God in
Munster, we may well apply Samuel Butler's miquotation: " 'Tis
better to have loved and lost than never to have lost at all."
Had the Royal Society adopted the proposal in its subsequent
publications, and had it also succeeded in gaining general assent
to the practice, it would have petrified scientific discovery at the
level of attainment represented by the contents of the Pseudodoxia
Epidemica.

As with the language of size and order, so it is with the language
of things and attributes. Science needs techniques of discourse
appropriate to the subject-matter. In their respective fields,
Linnaeus and Lavoisier initiated a flexible vocabulary of inter-
national discourse a century later. From such modest beginnings
the only world of verbal discourse which is truly world-wide
has become an enduring benefit to human culture. Meanwhile,
the limitations imposed on scientific intercourse by <*he absence
of any medium of common speech have multiplied, and friction
between linguistic minorities now provides the sparks which may
light a bonfire on which natural science is compelled to pour the
petrol for its own destruction and that of tivilization. No project,
if well conceived, could contribute more to the universal good
of mankind. Truly the failure of a first attempt is more com-
mendable than the cynicism which basks in the gentlemanly use-
lessness of polite learning, and declines the tide of humane studies
to any pursuits directed to humane ends. If the object of Wilkins
was to make the author of the Real Character famous, his greatest
mistake was to associate himself with a University located in a
town which had not yet established world-wide fame for the
manufacture of automobiles.